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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I, — A Eooni  denoting  an  extreme  degree  of 
poverty.  In  one  part  of  it  a Box,  into  which  are 
loosely  crammed  a theatrical  dress  and  the  para- 
phernalia of  a Conjurer.  Practicable  door  in 
Centre  Flat,  through  which  way  Entrance  and 
I Exit  is  made. 

3EXTER  and  SINISTER  discovered,  intent  on  a 
game  of  cribhage. 

j Lex.  Fifteen  two. 

Sin.  And  a pair  is  four, 
i Lex.  Twenty-six. 

I Sin.  And  five’s  thirty-vun — hout  I And  so,  you 
ees,  you  stands  on  this  occasion.  (Knoclc.)  Here 
I omes  the  vinnings ! Come  in ! 
i Enter  PEWTER,  r.  c.,  with  a pot  of  beer. 

I Pew.  Here’s  the  harticle  this  time,  sir ; but  busi- 
I less  is  unkimmon  slack.  Monies  is  scarce,  and 
: halks  is  long,  and  master  says  the  sooner  he  vipes 
* ut  your’n,  the  more  exquisivite  pleasure  it  vill 
ive  him. 

Lex.  Well,  well,  tell  him  to-morrow. 

Pew.  Werry  well.  Honly  mind,  that  in  case  of 
lefault,  the  first  thing  we  shall  do  will  be  to  cut 
I off  the  supplies,  and  the  next  to  put  the  affair  in 
he  hands  of  our  perfessional  adwiser. 
i Sin.  {Lrinhs.)  Veil,  ve’ll  awail  hourselves  of  the 
resent  hopportunity.  (Lrinks.)  Here’s  better 
ick  next  time ! Yot  an  ’ard-hearted  wretch  that 
indlord  of  the  Spotted  Dog  are ! “ Cut  off  the 
applies!”  Yot!  send  no  more  beer!  Yy,  it’s 
ttacking  one’s  witals  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  ! 
j Cere,  boy — old  boy — tell  your  governor  if  he  von’t 
sten  to  reason,  ve’ll  take  our  custom  elseveres ! 

1 bn’t  ve,  Dexter  ? 

Lex.  Ay,  ay ! 

! Pew.  My  heyes,  vot  a loss ! “ Ye’ll  take  avay 
ur  custom!”  says  he.  Yot  a hackisition  for  him 
s finds  it ! 

I [_Exit,  c. 

Lex.  I say,  old  boy,  this  won’t  do. 

Sin.  Feared  it  von’t!  Your  creditors  get  so 
'erry  unreasonable.  They  seems  to  forget  that  I, 
s the  proprietor  of  this  here  house,  has  a right  to 
e paid  my  full  rent  afore  they  pokes  their  noses 
u Yy,  if  you  vos  to  part  with  hany  of  your  bits 
j f sticks  here  to  pay  them  carmerants,  vot  should 
have  to  seeze  on  for  my  rent  ? 


Lex.  What  the  devil  are  you  driving  at  that  for  ? 
One  would  think  you  meant  to  drag  the  bed  from 
under  me ! 

Sin.  So  I does,  if  you  don’t  pay  them  ten 
guineas ! 

Lex.  Well,  upon  my  word,  you’re  a cool  fellow ! 
Spending  your  days  with  me  in  this  manner,  while 
you  design  to  thrust  me  into  the  street ! 

Sin.  Yy,  you  see,  I likes  you,  Mr.  Dexter ; you’re 
vot  I calls  devilish  good  company,  therefore  I hin- 
dulges  myself  in  the  pleasure  of  your  society.  But 
yoo  sees,  Mr.  Dexter,  there’s  a duty  I howes  to 
my  family,  and  therefore,  you  see,  if  the  cash  an’t 
forthcoming,  I must  take  sich  harticles  as  you 
have,  and  you  must  leave  this  werry  desirable 
apartment. 

Lex.  Well,  then,  I think  for  the  present,  the 
sooner  we  part  company  the  better. 

Sin.  Now  you’re  getting'hangry— you  don’t  keep 
your  temper.  Muster  Dexter. 

Lex.  Egad!  it’s  hard  enough  to  keep  anything 
where  you  are  concerned. 

Sin.  YeU,  now,  look  here.  You’ve  brought 

ourself  to  this  here  fix.  Master  Dexter.  Yen  you 

as  the  verevithal,  you  hallows  other  people  to 
regale  themselves  at  your  expense — {Lrinlcs) — and 
now  you  finds  they  leaves  you.  You’re  a conjurer 
by  trade,  you  are — you  shows  vot  they  calls  leger- 
demain—but  you’re  a werry  poor  conjurer  in 
matters  of  business ! Yy,  before  I corned  to  sich  a 
state  as  you’re  in  now,  ven  I vos  a showing  my 
conjimng  tricks,  and  vun  lent  a suvverin  and 
another  a vatch,  and  a third  a ring,  wouldn’t  I 
leave  ’em  with  some  Brummagem  harticle,  and 
keep  the  rale  commodity ! Jist  vunce,  and  avay ! 

Lex.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Sin.  But  I’ve  often  thought  ven  vun’s  hard  up 
and  vun  has  all  sorts  of  knick-knackeries  slipped 
into  vun’s  hand  it  must  be  unkimmon  tempt- 
ing— 

Lex.  Damn  it,  be  quiet. 

Sin.  Exchange  being  no  robbery — 

Lex.  {Furious.)  If  you  go  on  that  way  I’ll  throttle 
you. 

Sin.  Werry  veil — call  again  ven  you’re  in  a 
better  humour.  I retires  more  specially  ’cos  I 
hear  your  lady  vife’s  knock.  She  don’t  like  me 
much,  ’cos  she  don’t  think  me  the  genteel  thing — 
honly  fancy ! 

[^Exit  c. 

Lex,  {Turning  over  contents  of  chest.)  Cursed 
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Bwine— to  be  obliged  to  herd  with— nearly  as  dis- 
gusting as  these  gewgaws,  cups,  balls,  boxes,  cards, 
— miserable  materials  to  secure  the  applause 
and  contempt  of  the  crowd, — ^pah ! 

EMILY  runs  in  c.  D,  and  puts  downahashet, 

Em.  (Covers  Dexter* s eyes.)  Guess  my  name  ! my 
name  ! 

Dex.  Psha,  Emily !— I know  you— have  done  with 
this  fooling,  you  disturb  me. 

Em.  Disturb  you  I 

Dex.  Yes. 

Em.  Then  you  do  not  like  to  see  me  in  spirits  ? 

Dex.  No. 

Em.  Rather  see  me  dull,  perhaps? 

Dex.  Yes. 

Em.  And  of  course  all  attempts  to  remove  this 
present  humour  will  prove  abortive. 

Dex.  Yes. 

Em.  Really  this  is  very  pleasant.  Exceedingly 
delightful  for  a married  lady,  after  running  about 
all  the  morning  to  see  what  can  be  done  and  how 
to  do  it,  for  a dear  darling,  not  very  good  humoured 
husband,  and  then  to  find  him  in  a state  of  mono- 
syllable. Yes — no ! No — yes ! A fine  thing  to  be 
a married  lady,  truly  ! 

Dex.  Lady ! ha,  ha,  ha ! — Married  lady ! Lady’s  a 
good  word  for  the  wife  of  a wretched  mountebank 
— a wretched  exhibitor  of  wretched  tricks — 
wretched  in  himself  and  wretched  in  his  pursuits, 
and  whose  wretched  credit  is  not  worth  a wretched 
pot  of  porter.  (Drinlcs.) 

Em.  (Aside.)  How  hard  to  preserve  my  spirits 
when  he  is  in  this  mood— but  courage,  courage— 
Now  I should  be  very  angry  with  you  if  I did  not 
know  you  were  not  to  blame  for  talking  in  this 
manner.  I met  that  low  creature,  our  landlord, 
in  the  passage  as  I came  in.  You  are  always 
worse  when  he  has  been  with  you. 

Dex.  Low  fellow ! Granted ! He  is  as  low  and 
ignorant  a dog  as  ever  walked,  and  withal  a dog 
that  can  snarl,  and  I believe  bite  too  ! WeU,  what 
of  that  i there  must  be  some  of  all  sorts  in  the 
world.  One  can’t  have  all  glitter.  Perhaps  the 
world  would  have  been  more  showy  if  it  had  been 
.confined  to  such  as  your  proud  relations,  the 
Grandleys.  Last  time  they  met  you,  they  cut  you. 
What  a fine  thing  is  dignity.  As  for  being  of  the 
same  father  and  mother — what  of  that  ? Etiquette 
does  not  heed  that  sort  of  thing.  Of  course  the 
poor  “ Conjurer’s  Wife”  could  be  no  sister  of 
theirs. 

Em.  (Hurt.)  This  is  indeed  unkind.  What  have 
I done  to  deserve  this  ? Had  I reproached  you 
with  my  relations,  you  might  have  spoken  so — but 
now  you  are— you  are 

Dex.  (Touched.)  ITl  help  you — I’m  an  infernal 
brute.  A surly  unworthy  brute.  Unworthy  of 
you  or  any  angel  like  you. 

Em.  No— no— do  not  reproach  yourself.  I know 
you  did  not  mean  to  wound  me.  It  was  misfortune, 
gnawing  misfortune,  that  spoke  from  your  lips,  it 
was  not  you.  (He  smiles.)  There,  that  is  you — 
that  is  the  accustomed  smile  of  better  days. 

Dex.  A smile  that  will  become  more  and  more 
unfrequent.  Our  circumstances  are  a bad  school 
for  affection,  Emily. 

Em.  Do  you  find  it  so  ? With  me  it  is  other- 
wise. Is  it  not  misfortune  that  makes  us  cling 
together!  Does  not  the  state  of  mutual  dependence 
cause  the  smile  of  one  to  find  its  answer  in  the  smile 
of  the  other  ? the  tear  of  the  one  to  glisten  in  the 


tear  of  the  other  ? Oh,  Edward  ! Edward ! of  al  fii 
the  schools  of  affection  where  efforts  are  united  tb 
wishes  are  united— hopes,  fears,  all  united— mis  ti 
fortune  is  the  best. 

Dex.  Pretty  Emily,  then  will  you  continue  witl  oi 
your  pretty  sophisms  to  smooth  this  rugged  dis 
position  of  mine,  which  I am  afraid  is  becominj  0 
more  uncouth  every  day  ? [n 

Em.  (Cheerfully.)  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  I an  irc 
arguing  against  myself.  Here  am  I praising  mis  10 
fortune,  and  I find  it  is  flying  away  from  me — se  :o 
(Pointing  to  basket.)  they  have  given  me  credit  fo  to 
this  stock  of  fancy  articles,  and  surely  some  of  th(  iit 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this  bustling  watering  m 
place  will  be  found  to  purchase  them  ; and  thei  in 
you  and  your  “ legerdemain”  at  the  ball  to-night  to 
and  I with  my  song  there ! Yon  should  see  th  to 
Greek  dress  that  I have  trimmed.  Oh,  such  a love  ny 
I’m  sure— I’m  sure  better  times  are  at  hand.  i 
Dex.  Fine  castles  in  the  air.  jo] 

(Putting  on  his  conjuring  dress,  ] 
mustachios,  &c.—that  is,  Dexter  make  S 
himself  up  as  he  appears  in  Seen  ild 

. 

Em.  (Placing  articles  in  basket.)  Ah — they  are  al  0 
right.  Now— now  don’t  talk  of castles  in  the  air.’  na 
We  have  such  a deal  to  arrange.  There’s  my  dres^  1 
for  the  evening,  and  there’s  your  dress,  and  youi  to 
cups  and  your  boxes,  and  my  wares  for  the  even  S 
ing.  “ Castles  in  the  air,”  indeed ! if  hope  build?  to 
castles  in  the  air,  industry  and  perseverance  wil  '5 
soon  give  them  a substantial  foundation.  Now  wil  to 
I go  and  endeavour  to  sell  a trinket  or  two,  and  d(  u 
you  try  and  find  a few  patrons  for  our  exhibitioi  ly 
to-night.  nd 

[Exeunt — she  with  basket— he  witl  fh( 
conjuring  paraphernalia.  eii 

re* 

SCENE  II.— An  Apartment— (with  practicable  dooi  ^ 
in  fiat.)  ™ 

Enter  SNUGLEY  and  MRS.  SNUGLEY,  r.  h 

Snug.  Spare  your  breath,  my  dear,  spare  youi 
breath.  You  never  will  persuade  me  that  those  “ 
relations  of  yours  are  delightful  people,  and  that’** 
their  coming  here  to  stay  a fortnight  of  the  on^ 
month  per  annum  I can  afford  to  spend  in  the 
country  is  not  a bore.  Those  people  are  the  prose 
of  my  existence ; — they  are  the  cloud  on  the  sun 
shine  of  life — they  rub  the  gilt  off  the  gingerbread  ® 
Mrs.  S.  You  forget,  sir,  they  are  my  relations. 
Snug.  Nothing  of  the  kind ; my  love,  and  if  I didj  J 
they  would  devilish  soon  put  me  in  mind  of  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Then,  sir,  methinks  a little  more 

respect ! * 

Snug.  Respect  I But  whom  am  I to  respect— 
Uncle  Hercules,  of  the  Stock  Exchange — who 
always  makes  me  embark  my  money  in  some  riskyi  “ 
concern,  where  perpetual  calls  and  no  dividend; 
seems  the  very  principle  of  the  operation  ? Or  tha  ^ 
old  fool,  his  wife,  who  wears  prodigious  turbans  “ 
bought  with  my  money — I accented  the  word 
money— and  looks  upon  me  as  so  much  dirt,  becaus! 

I made  it  in  the  retail  way  ? Or  your  genteo! 
brother  Frederic,  who  borrows  small  sumi 
deucedly  often,  and  grumbles  at  my  champagnoi  , 
hinting  at  gooseberry  while  it  is  actually  bubbling 
in  his  throat  ? Or  little  ugly  cousin  Sophy,  wh( 
pokes  her  little  thin  red  nose  everywhere  to  snit 
out  mischief  ? Or  Uncle  Hercules’  delightful  pro 
geny— those  sweet  babes,  who  put  their  butterec 
crumpets  on  the  sofa,  and  spill  their  coffee  on  th- 
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‘ Turkey  carpet,  with  an  interesting  neglect  to  wipe 
1 heir  shoes  when  they  enter  a room— which  of  all 
I hese  am  I to  respect  ? 

} Mrs,  S.  I see,  sir,  you  do  not  feel  the  advantage 

I )f  a genteel  alliance. 

Snug.  The  advantage,  to  them,  I see  plainly 
nough.  Uncle  Hercules,  if  I had  not  come  forward 
, nd  made  up  his  differences,  one  eventful  day 
f rould  have  waddled.  Brother  Frederic,  if  I had 
f ot  come  forward  and  made  a very  handsome  offer 
» 0 his  creditors  of  eightpence  in  the  pound,  would 
i ave  been  at  this  eventful  moment  preparing  an 
iteresting  financial  statement  to  lay  before  those 
ivestigators  into  modem  history,  whose  college  is 

I I Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn;  the  two  cursed 
f'hildren  I was  fool  enough  to  drag  out  of  a pond, 

ito  which  they  had  fallen,  after  attempting  to  kill 

• I ly  gold-fish  with  ducks  and  drakes,  and  I caught  a 
I heumatism  for  my  pains ; while  as  for  cousin 

ophy 

i 1 Mrs.  S.  Pray  stop  there  I 

i Snug.  Cousin  Sophy,  I say,  in  a fit  of  desperate 
M Id  maidism,  would  have  bolted  with  my  footman, 
le  last  J;ime  she  was  here,  only  I had  too  great  a 
i ji:  aspect  for  the  man,  and  therefore  I broke  off  the 

• ;atch. 

: ' Mrs.  S.  A pretty  tirade  to  hear  against  one’s 
'>j\  dations. 


JLp  Snug.  Well,  it’s  all  your  fault ; you  will  ask  me 
d whether  I like  them  to  come,  and  I must  say 
'i^hNo.”  Let  them  come,  and  I’ll  receive  them 
iildth  all  the  hospitality  in  my  power.  Let  them 
i .‘umble  at  my  wine,  sneer  at  my  house,  tread  on 
io  i y flowers,  and  eat  my  green  gooseberries,  and  I’ll 
I idure  it ; but  if  the  delicate  question  is  put, 
hether  I would  prefer  their  staying  here,  or 
‘ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea— I cannot  help 
I ef erring  the  latter  alternative. 

Mrs.  S.  Well,  sir,  I was  always  brought  up  to  be 
! oud  of  my  relations. 

i Snug.  Brought  up  ? Ah,  that  accounts  for  it. 

I know  no  one  could  have  taken  to  such  people 
l^.turally. 

J Mrs.  S.  And  let  me  add,  sir,  I never  had  cause 
y be  otherwise  than  proud  of  any  of  my  relations 
t except — except  my  sister  Emily. 

Ah — yes — that’s  the  unlucky  little  sister  I 
. ver  saw,  and  who  ran  away  before  I had  the 
.lami— ahem  ! — the  happiness  to  marry  into  the 
' : tnily.  Well — bad  as  she  may  be,  she’s  the  only 
. I'eofthe  whole  family  who  never  gave  me  any 
' moyance. 

Mrs.  S.  Sir,  the  very  knowledge  of  her  conduct 
^ght  to  give  you  annoyance.  A disgraceful  girl, 
elope  with  a miserable  strolling-player  — to 
_iom  she  took  a fancy  in  Romeo  1 But  I must 
J(3ss  to  receive — {Crosses  to  L.) — my  relations,  and 
Hhey  come  before  I am  ready,  mind  not  to 
‘ mtion  in  their  presence  the  name  of  my  sister 
lily.  Good  gracious  I— it  would  drive  them  out 
l^-jthe  house.  And  mind,  again,  when  a husband 
^ ji^ins  to  hate  his  wife’s  connections,  it  looks  very 

can; 
ate  '5 
iim  t 

J Ah— she’s  a good  soul  enough— if  she 

“ j ^dn’t  a slight  inclination  to  jealousy,  and  such  a 
yong  leaning  to  Uncle  Hercules  and  Co.  So,  if  I 
jutionEmily  before  them,  it  will  drive  them  all 
't  of  the  house.  Not  a bad  thing  to  know. 
^ f'rhaps  I may  try  the  plan  some  day. 


ich  as  if  he  had  formed  connections  elsewhere. 

[Exitf  L.  H. 


Enter  TOM,  cautiously,  l.  h. 

Tom.  (Whispers.)  Sir! 

Snug.  Well?— that  fellow  always  seems  to  have 
some  mystery. 

Tom.  Young  ’oman,  with  fancy  articles  to  sell. 

Snug.  Well  ? 

Tom.  As  missis  is  engaged,  shall  I tell  her  to  go  ? 

Snug.  Stop.  Young  woman,  you  said  ? 

Tom.  Precisely  so,  sir. 

Snug.  Hm — m — show  her  up.  I’ve  no  doubt  a 
shilling  or  two  is  as  well  laid  out  upon  her,  as  in 
pouring  champagne  down  the  throats  of  those 
infernal 

Tom.  (Who  has  beckoned  off  the  stage.)  Young 
’oman,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  EMILY,  with  basket  of  articles,  l.  h. 

Em.  Oh,  sir,  you  will  pardon  the  intrusion— I 
know  you  will — you  will  balance  the  importunity 
of  the  application  against  the  exigencies  of  the 
applicant. 

Snug.  Application  — applicant  — exigency  — im- 
portunity?— rather  fine— that!  Very  nice  young 
woman— yes  — upon  my  soul,  I may  say  it— an 
uncommon  nice  young  woman.  But,  my  dear, 
these  are  for  ladies— they  are  not  at  all  in  my  way. 

Em.  Oh  yes,  sir,  they  are — indeed  they  are — I 
can  see  by  your  countenance  they  are ; that  is  not 
a countenance  that  would  disappoint  the  humble 
applicant.  Do  you  doubt  me,  sir  ? This  pocket- 
glass  will  convince  you.  Is  not  benevolence 
written  in  that  face  ? 

Snug.  He ! he  ! he ! Well,  it  is  rather  a good- 
humoured  countenance.  The  price  of  this  glass, 
my  love  ? 

Em.  Only  five  shillings,  sir. 

Snug.  Well,  I suppose  I must. 

Em.  And  here,  sir,  is  a little  curiosity— a bird 
made  of  common  mussel-shells,  that  are  thrown 
away  as  useless. 

Snug.  But  I have  no  use  for  such  a gimcrack. 

Em.  Oh,  sir,  the  bird  talks. 

Snug.  A bird  made  of  shells  ? And,  pray,  what 
does  the  bird  say  ? 

Em.  Look,  sir,  at  the  shells,  which,  as  I told 
you,  were  thrown  away,  how  pretty  they  look  thus 
arranged.  Does  not  the  bird  tell  you  that  there 
are  many  whom  the  world  casts  aside,  and  treats  as 
naught,  and  yet  when  placed  aright,  they  are 
capable  of  being  of  bright  ornaments  as  any. 

Snug.  Curious  creature  this ! (Stares  at  her.) 

Em.  Here,  sir,  is  the  most  valuable  article  of  the 
whole  collection,  a pebble  struck  by  the  foot  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  when  he  first  landed  at  Saint 
Helena. 

Snug.  Stop  there,  my  love.  I should  be  sorry  to 
hurt  your  feelings,  but  that  sounds  like  a humbug. 
This  IS  a mere  common  pebble. 

Em.  Exactly,  sir,  as  you  say,  a mere  common 
pebble  ; but  here  lies  the  moral.  This  shows  you 
that  a thing,  say  a person,  may  be  worthless  in  him- 
self ; nay,  without  a single  distinguishing  quality, 
and  yet  shall  some  adventitious  circumstance  raise 
him  to  be  a object  of  admiration,  as  a kick  of  the 
Emperor  did  this  poor  pebble. 

Snug.  (Aside.)  Egad!  I’ll  buy  that,  and  show  it 
to  Uncle  Hercules.  Well,  here— ah ! here’s  a 
tortoise-shell  comb.  I’ll  take  that,  and  a pin- 
cushion, and  a baby’s  cap.  I’ve  no  family  now, 
but  I may  as  well  take  that  by  the  way  of  anticipa- 
tion. There— there’s  a sovereign.  Is  that  about 
the  mark  ? 
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Em.  Oh,  thauk  you,  sir! 


Enter  TOM,  cautiously,  L. 

Tom.  Please,  sir,  here’s  Mr.  and  Miss  and  Miss 
and  Master— tut  tut— here’s  missus’s  relations, 
sir. 

[EaJit. 

Snug.  At  last!  The  whole  pack  in  full  cry. 
There — run  away,  that’s  a dear. 

Em.  Well,  sir,  a thousand  thanks. 

[;Exit,  L. 

Snug.  Nice  little  creature.  What  I’m  to  do  with 
all  these  things 


EMILY  vans  in,  in  great  agitation,  L. 

Em.  Oh,  sir,  sir  ! the  people  on  the  stairs.  Do 
not,  I implore  you— do  not  let  them  see  me. 

Suufjf.  Let  them!  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? To 
be  sure,  they  are  not  very  pleasant  people. 

Em.  Hide  me  from  them,  I implore  you! 
{Throws  herself  on  knees,  dropping  basket.)  If  they 
see  me,  I shall  die ! 

Snug.  Poor  thing!  don’t  do  that.  Here’s  a 
romantic  situation.  {Raises  her.)  I’ll  do  all  I can 
for  you.  That  d-d  TJncle  Hercules,  he’s  always  a 
nuisance  to  somebody. 

Her.  {Without.)  Come  along,  my  dears— come 
along. 

Em.  Ah-h-h ! 

{Faints  in  Snugley*s  arms.  The  articles 
which  he  had  purchased,  and  which 
are  in  his  hand,  he  crams  into  his  coat 
pocket,) 

Snug.  Phew ! Here’s  a pretty  situation  for  one’s 
wife’s  relations  to  find  one  in!  Poor  thing!  they 
sha’n’t  see  her  pretty  face,  though,  as  she  don’t  like 
it. 

(Takes  handkerchief  from  her  hand,  and 
throws  it  over  face.) 

Enter  HERCULES  GRANDLEY,  MRS.  GRAND- 

LEY,  FREDERIC,  SOPHY,  little  Boy  and  little 

Girl,  two  and  two,  followed  by  TOM,  I*. 

Her.  Nephew ! Heydey  I 

Wife.  Good  gracious ! 

Fred.  Most  eccentric ! 

Bophy.  Well,  I never ! 

Girl.  Oh  my! 

Boy.  Oh,  crikey ! 

Snug.  Um!  how  d’ye  do,  aU  of  you?  (Shakes 
hands  with  all  in  succession.)  Very  glad  to  see  all 
of  you.  Walk  into  the  dining-room.  (Pushes  open 
door  in  flat  with  disengaged  arm.)  I’m  engaged  just 


now. 

Her.  Strange!  [Exit,  c. 

Mrs.  G.  Odd ! [Exit,  c. 

Sophy.  Remarkable ! [Exit,  c, 

Fred.  Ridiculous  I [Exit,  c. 

Boy.  How  rum ! [Exit,  c. 


(These  lines  are  said  by  the  gharacters  as 
each  goes  off  through  door  in  flat,  each 
staring  at  S^iugley.) 

Snug^  (Finding  himself  alone  with  Tom  and 
Emily.)  Tom! 

TOM  enters,  L.  h. 

Tom.  Yes, sir! 

Snug.  I’ve  got  a young  woman  with  me. 

Tom.  Precisely  so,  sir. 

Snug.  I entrust  her  to  you,  Tom.  I’ve  a regard 
for  her.  {Tom  winks.)  There’s  half  a sovereign 
for  you,  Tom.  (Tom  bows.)  You’ll  conceal  her 


somewhere  till  she  recovers,  and  then  you’ll  conve 
her  out  of  the  house.  You  need  not  let  anybod; 
hear  of  the  little  transaction.  (Tom  lays  hisfimge 
to  his  nose,  and  carries  Emily  off.)  Come,  now  I’l 
join  the  interesting  family  party.  Poor  thing ! 
wonder  what  made  her  faint  away  at  Uncle  Hei 
cules  for  ? I don’t  know  that  it’s  so  very  wonder 
ful,  though,  after  all.  I’m  sure  when  Uncle  Her 
cules  wrote  he  was  coming  to  stop  a fortnight, 
nearly  fainted  away  myself. 

[Exit  through  c 
Re-enter  TOM,  l.  h. 

Tom,  Well,  I’ve  stowed  her  away  in  the  chayne; 
closet;  Halloah ! what’s  this  ? (Looking  at  basket'. 
This  here  basket  of  knick-nacks  won’t  go  awa; 
with  her.  Lord,  lord!  only  to  think  of  master 
In  such  an  establishment,  a modest  young  mar 
must  look  after  his  own  character ! 

[Exit,  I 

SCENE  III. — Snugley*s  Drawing-room,  An  ope) 
window  in  flat. 

UNCLE  HERCULES,  MRS.  GRANDLEY 

FREDERIC,  SOPHY,  and  CHILDREN  sittin 

round.  SNUGLEY  standing. 

Snug,  Well,  you  are  all  very  welcome.  (Aside. 
Lie  the  first ! Little  boy,  your  dirty  shoes  off  th 
sofa.  (Moves  them.)  Very  welcome,  indeed ! 

Her.  But,  nephew  Snugley,  who  might  tha 
young — young  person  have  been  ? 

Snug.  Young  person? 

Mrs.  G.  The  young  person  we  saw  as  we  en 
tered  ? , 

Snug,  Oh— ah — ^yes— exactly  I (Aside.)  Whatthi 
devil  shall  I say  ? Glass  of  wine  after  your  journey 
Uncle  Hercules  ? | 

Her.  Thank  ye.  But  that  young  lady  ? 

Snug.  Oh,  always  return  to  the  la.dies,  UncL 
Hercules ; that’s  real  galj^ntry ! (Aside.)  The; 
don’t  laugh.  I look  cursedly  like  a fool ! 

Mrs.  G.  Some  one  you  must  have  been  remark 
ably  intimate  with. 

Fred.  Particularly  so. 

Sophy.  A degree  of  intimacy  I should  say  nonj 
but  your  wife  ought  to  attain.  ' 

Snug.  Of  course,  of  course  I Why,  you  see,  tha 

lady  in  the  fainting  condition,  she — she 

(Aside.)  Shall  I venture  ? She  was  my  wife 
(Aside.)  That’s  a vigorous  lie ! 

All.  Your  wife!  (All  rise. 

Snug,  (Aside.)  I don’t  wonder  it  startled  them 
What,  didn’t  you  recognise  your  own  niece— you 
own  cousin — your  own  sister  ? Oh,  it  strikes  m^ 
now ; her  face  was  covered.  Yes,  yes  j exactly ! 

All.  (Look  mysteriously  at  each  other.)  Nothing 
serious,  I hope  ? 

Snug.  Not  in  the  least.  The  heat,  the  heat 
that’s  all,  I assure  you.  Judging  by  my  owi 
feelings,  the  heat  at  this  present  moment  is  tre 
mendous ! 

Enter  MRS.  SNUGLEY,  l.  h. 

Her.  Um ! Niece,  glad  to  see  you  well  again. 

Mrs.  S.  Again ! 

Mrs.  G.  So  enchanted  to  find  you  recovered. 

Fred.  Peculiarly  so. 

Mrs.  S.  Recovered  ? 

Sophy.  Though  I must  say  your  personal  appear 
ance  has  not  improved. 

Children.  Hope  you’re  better,  cousin. 
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Mrs.  S.  Better— recovered ! Wliy,  what  do 


I?,.]  fe- 


Snug.  The  heat,  you  know,  love.  The  heat— you 
ji]  ion’t  like  the  heat.  (Bawls,)  Tom,  Tom ! The 
Sr:  wine  and  glasses.  (Aside.)  I must  stop  their 
deri  mouths.  I want  to  drink  your  welcome.  Uncle 
len  Hercules! 

t,  I Enter  TOM,  with  salver,  bottle,  and  glasses,  L.  h, 

, ' Tom.  (Whispers  to  Snugley.)  Young  *oman’s  in 
'’  ^j  the  chayney  closet,  sir. 

j Sophy,  But,  cousin,  that  you  should  actually 
faint  away  with  the  heat  surprises  me. 

‘^1  Mrs,  S,  Faint,  Sophy  ? 

Snug.  Yes,  yes,  faint-^feel  faint.  Who  don’t 
feel  faint  at  the  heat  ? I can  tell  you  a story  about 
my  godfather  at  Calcutta. 

Mrs,  G.  Another  time.  Such  a complete  prostra- 
[ tion  of  the  faculties ! 

4 Snug,  (Aside.)  The  devil ! I must  give  a violent 
I turn  to  the  conversation. 

t j (Catches  Tom's  arm  so  as  to  make  him 

, drop  tray.  All  scream.) 

Mrs.  S.  Tom,  for  shame  ! 

4 Snug.  Tom,  what  a d — d fool  you  are ! 

' i Tom.  Sir,  you— u — u 

Snug.  (Whispers.)  Hush!  there’s  half  a crown, 
Tom.  (Gives  it.)  I’ll  stop  my  bottle  and  glasses 
out  of  your  wages,  you  rascal  I (Aside.)  Come, 
it  was  a politic  move,  though  rather  expensive. 

, (Emily  runs  by  behind  the  scene,  and  is 

seen  through  window.) 

Sophy.  Good  gracious,  look  there ! 

, Ali.’ What’s  the  matter  ? 
f Sophy.  I vow  I saw  a female  jump  from  one  of 
,|  the  windows  in  the  house,  and  run  by. 

, Mrs.  S.  A young  female  ? Really,  Mr.  Snugley, 
j this  is  very  odd. 

I Her.  (l.)  Tremendously  so ! 

I Mrs.  G.  (b.)  Singularly  so  ! 

I Sophy,  (l.)  Peculiarly  so  ! 
f Fred,  (e.)  Astoundingly  so ! 

.V  Girl,  Oh,  my ! 

Boy.  Oh,  crikey ! 

I (During  this  time  Tom  and  Snugley 

jj  appear  in  agony,  making  signs  to  each 

j other.) 

Snug.  (Aside.)  Phew  I They  all  look  as  though 
L they  could  claw  me  to  pieces.  (Aside.)  But  I have 
a move  yet.  Tom,  what  do  you  lock  up  young 
women  in  the  china  closet  for  ? 

, Tom.  I,  sir — I P Why  you  told  me ! 

[j  Snug.  Told  you — yes,  I told  you  you  might  have 
an  honourable  attachment  for  any  young  woman  ; 

. but,  damme ! I did  not  tell  you  to  lock  up  one  in 
the  china-closet.  (Whispers.)  There’s  half-a-crown, 
Tom.  (Gives  it.) 

Tom.  (Whispers.)  But,  sir,  consider  my  cha- 
racter. 

■,  Snug.  It’s  shameful  I (Tom  keeps  his  hand  out— 

, Whispers.)  There’s  half-a-crown  more  ! The  rascal 
sees  he  has  me  in  a corner.  Half-a-crown  more ! 
{Loud.)  It’s  atrocious!  (Whispers.)  No,  hang  it! 
don’t  hold  your  hand  out  any  longer;  there  are 
limits  even  to  the  value  of  a good  character. 
(Loud.)  It  is  highly  improper ! 

Her.  Most  indecorous ! I think  the  fellow  ought 
,to  be  discharged  on  the  spot. 

Mrs.  G.  Most  assuredly ! 

, Fred.  Most  incontestibly ! 

Snug.  My  dear  relations,  I wish  you  would  let 
me  manage  my  own  domestic  economy.  Tom, 
don’t  do  it  again— I forgive  you  this  time. 


Tom.  (Bows.)  Thank  you,  sir,  for  all  favours ! 

iChmking  money  as  he  goes  off,  l.  h. 

Sophy.  (To  Mrs.'  Snugley.)  A kind  man  is  your 
husband.  He  looks  over  another’s  faults  as  if  they 
were  his  own.  (Pointedly.) 

Mrs.  S.  The  very  thought  that  struck  me, 
Sophy  I 

Enter  TOM,  l.  h. 

Tom.  Odd-looking  man,  sir,  would  speak  with 
you. 

Snug.  Admit  him — admit  him ! 

£Exit  Tom,  L.  H. 

(Aside.)  Anything  to  keep  conversation  from  a dis- 
agreeable turn. 

Enter  DEXTER,  l.  H.,with  large  false  moustachioz. 
and  a Dutch  accent. 

Dex.  Mynheer,  I bow  myself  down  to  de  ground 
at  your  feet. 

Snug  '.  Very  condescending ! 

Dex.  Mynheer,  I am  in  advance  mid  de  intellect 
of  de  age.  I am  de  professor  of  de  philosophical 
amusement,  for  de  age  is  cultivate  ver  mosh.  De 
peoples  now  dey  not  come  to  see  de  play,  and  de 
Shakespere,  and  de  nonsense.  Bah  !— no.  Dey 
like  to  see  de  artist  who  shall  find  von  handker- 
chief in  von  orange — who  shall  cut  off  his  vife’s 
head,  and  boil  his  leetel  boy  in  a pot,  and  bring  him 
out  in  de  shape  of  a von  tom-cat.  Dat  is  de  philo- 
sophical amusement ! 

Snug.  Oh,  I see ; you  are  a conjurer  ! 

Dex.  Vulgaire  expression— excuse  me.  I am  de 

Professor  of  de  physical  science.  I can  do  any  ting. 

can  make  de  money  fly  out  of  dat  gentleman’s 
pocket — (points  to  Hercules) — into  yours. 

Snug.  No,  I’ll  be  d — d if  you  can!  You  may  cut 
off  your  wife’s  head,  and  stick  it  on  again — likely 
enough — but  as  for  making  money  come  from 
Uncle  Hercules’  pocket  into  mine,  the  devil  him- 
self could  not  do  that ! 

Dex.  De  object  of  dis  leetel  visit  is  to  solicit  de 
patronage  of  dese  beautiful  lady  and  gentleman. 

I exhibit  dis  evening  at  de  Assembly  Room.  (Pro- 
duces tickets.)  My  tickets  only  cost  de  half-crown. 

Snug,  Oh,  very  well.  Shall  we  all  go?  Be 
liberal. 

All.  Most  happy ! 

Fred.  Yes — and  Snugley,  my  fine  fa — ellow,  you 
shall  take  tickets  for  all  of  us,  and  we’ll  settle  to- 
morrow. 

Snug.  I see— the  old  plan.  There’s  for  all. 

(Takes  tickets.) 

Enter  MAID-SERVANT,  with  Emily's  basket. 

Maid.  Please,  marm,  here’s  a basket  of  strange 
things  I found  in  the  china-closet. 

Tom,  Hush — hush! 

Mrs.  S.  and  Relative  gather  round.  Oh,  look 
here— look  here!  Why,  where  could  it  come 
from  ? ^ (Dexter's  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  basket.) 

Snug.  This ! Why,  of  course,  it  be — belongs  to 
Tom’s  sweetheart! 

Dex.  (Dropping  his  dialect.)  Let  me  see  it.  This 
— this — vile  menial — (to  Tom) — the  owner  of  this  is 
your  paramour ! ( Collars  him.) 

Tom,  No,  no,  no ! 

Her.  Good  gracious ! ' 

Mrs.  G.  Only  think  t 
Fred,  Eccentric! 
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Sophy.  Horrid! 

Girl.  Oh,  gemini! 

Boy.  My  eye ! 

Snug.  {Aside.)  There's  a new  turn  to  the  adven- 
ture! How  soon  the  conjurer  talks  plain  En- 
glish! 

Bex.  Scoundrel,  that  basket  belongs  to  my  wife ! 

{All  the  relations  loolc  with  horror  at 
Tom.) 

Snug.  {Draws  Dexter  forward.)  Here— here ! 
{Whispers.)  The  basket  belongs  to  a female  who 
came  to  sell  the  things,  and  I concealed  her  because 
she  didn’t  want  to  see  these  people. 

Dex.  Their  name  ? 

Snug.  Grandley. 

Dex.  Poor  thing ! I see  all  now  I 

Snug.  {Aside.)  The  devil  you  do— it’s  more  than 
Ido! 

Dex.  Lady  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  take  my 
leave  very  respectful,  to  express  my  gratitude,  and 
to  ask  pardon  for  my  leetel  absence  of  mind. 

[Bxit,  L.  H. 

All.  What  a very  odd  man ! 

Mrs.  G.  But  what  was  it  you  said  to  him  that 
made  him  quiet  so  soon  ? 

Snug.  Said  to  him  ? Oh,  I reasoned  with  him — 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  his  conduct. 

Sophy.  Dear,  only  think  ! and,  young  man,  why 
did  he  fly  at  you  in  that  way  ? 

Tom.  Why— y— y! 

Snug.  Why,  for  nothing,  to  be  sure  ! Don’t  you 
see  ? There  was  the  folly  which  I pointed  out.  If 
he  had  collared  him  for  something  it  could  not 
have  been  folly— don’t  you  see  ? 

Tom.  That’s  it  I That’s  it ! 

Mrs.  S.  (r.)  Mr.  Snugley,  I have  observed  your 
deportment  during  the  last  half-hour;  I have 
observed  a kind  of  understanding  between  you  aud 
Thomas — a kind  of  understanding  between  you  and 
that  strange  person  who  has  left ; Mr.  Snugley,  I 
am  afraid  you  have  formed  some  very  strange  con- 
nexions. 

Her.  (l.)  Mr.  Snugley,  I’m  afraid  you  have  formed 
some  very  strange  connexions.  {Retires  up.) 

Mrs.  G.  (r.)  Mr.  Snugley,  I am  afraid  you  have 
formed  some  very  strange  connexions. 

{Retires  up.) 

Fred.  Mr.  Snugley,  I’m  afraid  you  have  formed 
some  very  strange  connexions.  (Retires  up.) 

Sophy.  Mr.  Snugley,  I am  afraid  you  have  formed 
some  very  strange  connexions,  {Retires  up.) 

Boy.  Very  I {Runs  up.) 

Snug.  I’ll  pluck  up.  Uncle  Hercules,  Aunt 
Grandley,  brother  Frederick,  cousin  Sophy,  and 
very  disagreeable  little  boy  and  girl,  allow  me  to 
say  that  the  cursedest  connexion  I ever  formed  was 
when  I married  into  your  family ! 

AU.  Oh— h— h! 

Tom.  (Aside.)  Bravo,  master— give  it 'em ! 

Mrs.  S.  Mr.  Snugley!  {Coming  down.) 

Snug.  Mrs.  Snugley!  (Aside.)  It’s  astonishing 
how  one  can  pluck  up  when  one  once  begins.  I 
stand  on  the  conviction  of  my  innocence,  if  there  is 
one  thing  to  fix  any  charge  upon  me  personally,  I 
submit  to  all  your  remarks. 

{Pulls  out  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
scatters  about  stage  all  the  things  he 
has  purchased  of  Emily,  the  relations 
pick  them  up.) 

Mrs.  S,  A tortoise-shell  comb  I 

Sophy.  A baby  cap ! 

Her.  A pincushion  1 


Snug.  That  cursed  baby  cap  and  pincushion  havi  in 

done  for  me  at  last  1 4( 

{Flings  himself  into  a chair.— Seen 
closes.) 


SOENE  IV . — Front  of  a Public  House.— Practicabh 
door. 
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Enter  DEXTER,  followed  bg  SINISTER,  d.  p. 


Dex.  Hang  it.  Sinister,  you  are  my  evil  spirit ! 

Sin.  That’s  wot  good  adwisers  halways  has  tc 
expect.  It’s  a wery  ungrateful  world. 

Dex.  Snivelling  rascal ! I tell  you  wiat,%inister! 
I am  as  fearless  as  most  men,  but  hang  me  if  there’s 
not  something  in  that  crawling  hungry  face  o1 
yours,  and  those  infernal  twinkling  eyes,  always 
turned  to  me,  that  gives  me  a chill ! 

Sin.  Hilliberality ! I didn’t  make  my  own  face ! 

Dex.  You  did — I say — you  did  I Nature  may  hav€ 
given  you  a decent  countenance  enough,  but  with 
your  own  petty  avarice  and  your  sneaMng  dis- 
honesty, you  have  written  such  characters  upon 
it  as  make  me  shudder ! ] 


Sin.  And  this  for  the  haffection  as  I bears  you 
I pints  out  the  harrears  you  howes  me— I pint  out 

how  you  may  get  the  ready 

Dex.  And  how  ? You  would  have  me  turn  thief ! 
Cursed  leech  I you  look  as  though  you  would  feed 
upon  my  soul.  I 

Sin.  Ha,  ha ! I knows  I shall  bring  you  to  reason 
some  time.  Ven  fust  I hinted  how  you  might  make 
avay  vith  a gold  vatch— a necklace  or  so,  you 
knocked  me  down.  Did  I give  up  ? No  I I hurged 
my  pint  again— you  threatened  to  throttle  me— but 
you  didn’t ! Knock  me  down  then,  I hurges  my 
pint  agin,  and  you  neither  knocks  me  down  nor 
threatens  to  throttle  me ! BLa,  ha ! you  gets  usedi 
to  reason  1 

Dex.  By  heavens ! I think  that  loathsome  little 
fiend  can  look  into  every  recess  of  my  soul. 

Sin.  Look  ye.  Muster  Dexter,  I says  it  agin— a 
good  thing  can’t  be  said  too  hoften.  You  goes  to 
the  ball  to-night,  and  you  hexibits.  Veil,  vun  ^ives 
you  a gold  vatch,  t’other  a trinket,  vich  sparMes ; 
don’t  they  say — the  pretty  sparklers — don’t  they 
say  to  your  nimble  fingers  “ come  keep  me  ?”  And 
you  would  prefer  seeing  your  vife  turned  into  the 
street,  ven  vun  successful  hit  vould  do  hall  ? Oh, 
you’re  cussed  hard-harted.  Muster  Dexter  ! that’s 
wot  I don’t  like  in  you. 

Dex.  As  for  all  that  is  due  to  you.  I tell  you,  as 
I have  told  you  before,  it  shall  be  paid  in  time. 

Sin.  No,  no  ! there  shan’t  be  no  “ time.”  You 
can  pay  me— you  shall  I I’ll  stick  by  you— I’ll  be 

there  to-night — I’ll  vatch  every  movement 

Dex.  Do,  wretch,  do  I Fix  your  eyes  upon  me  till 
you  see  me  sink  into  temptation!  Watch  how 
honest  poverty  sinks— sinks,  till  it  becomes  dis- 
honesty, and  rejoice  like  a fiend  as  you  are! 
(Crosses  to  L.)  Watch!  but  mind,  when  I have 
passed  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong,  murder  may 

be  my  next  crime ^When  I am  in  the  mood  for 

that,  beware  of  me. 


JiExit  L.  H. 


Sin.  Ha,  ha ! he’s  safe  enough ! he  honly  vants 
the  pluck  to  be  a thief.  He  struck  me  vunce,  but 
I shall  live  to  see  him  transported  yet.  But  who’s 
this  here  ? Ugh,  I’ll  get  out  of  the  vay.  It’s 
Dexter’s  lady-vife.  There’s  something  in  them 
black  heyes  of  her'n  as  looks  vun  through  and 
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hrough  I I*m  a werry  honest  man  in  my  vay,  but 
don’t  bear  much  inwestigation. 

[Eaafc  L. — Pewter  peeps  out  at  door, 
watching  them  off. 

^ Enter  EMILY,  r. 

* Em.  Thank  heaven!  I had  strength  to  support 
ayself  through  a situation  so  trying.  To  have 
aet  all  those  haughty  relatives  while  on  such  an 
tumble  application,  I could  never  have  borne  it. 
Tis  a kind-hearted  man  I met  there — I wonder  how 
^ le  is  connected  with  the  family  ? 

{Pewter  steals  from  door— having  first 
’ ' peeped  out  and  watched  Sinister  off,) 

Pew,  Marm— marm. 

‘ j Em,  What’s  the  matter,  my  good  man  ? 

Pew,  You  see,  I’ve  a respect  for  you,  marm;  you 
' ! lalways  gives  me  a good  word,  and  you  causes  the 
; iots  to  be  returned  reglar,  so  seeing  you  pass  by,  I 
' , - bought  I’d  just  give  you  a nint. 
f f'  Em,  A **  nint  ” ? Oh,  yes,  I see,  a hint  ? 

Peuj.  It’s  all  vun.  There’s  summut  like  mischief 
i-going  hon. 

Em.  I know ; your  master  is  angry  about  what 
ve  owe  him. 

Pew.  Wusser  nor  that,  marm.  Your  gentleman, 
narm,  I’m  a-f eared,  is  going  to  do  the  thing  as 
sn’t  right. 

[ Em.  Good  heavens,  man  1 what  can  you  mean  ? 
Pew.  Lud,  marm,  how  hill  you  looks!  perhaps 

> i drop  of  summut {Emily  shakes  head.)  Mind,  it 

' in’t  nuffin  about  the  gals,  you  sees,  nuffin  to  be 

■ ^ ealous  about. 

Em.  Well,  go  on— go  on,  say  what  it  is ! 

Pew.  Vy,  marm,  you  sees,  there  vos  your  gentle- 
‘ nan,  and  that  wery  nice  looking  man,  Mr.  Sinister, 

^ -dtting  in  vun  of  our  boxes  a drinking  o’  heavy. 
Well,  there  wur  Mr.  Sinister  a-hurging  on  him  to 
ieep  a vatch,  or  the  like,  as  any  gentleman  might 
juv  him;  and  though  Mr.  Dexter  wur  werry  angry, 

^ le  seemed  to  be  going  rong  like.  Then  they  comes 
)ut  here  a-talking  on  it,  and  never  knowing  as  how 
reheard  it.  Therefore,  marm,  I varns  you  to  look 
)ut.  Hopes  you’ll  excuse  the  libertjr,  marm  ; but 
f it  was  plainly  spoken,  it  was  kindly  meant, 
rnarm. 

:•  [Exit  through  door,  d.  f, 

F Em.  {Remains  some  moments  paralysed,  then 
fxeeps  Utterly.)  I can’t  bear  it!  I have  endured 
poverty — I have  endured  hunger — but  I had  not 
p^et  learned  to  endure  that  my  husband  should  be 
! iishonest— should  be  a — a thief!  Oh,  my  heart 
Fsvill  break!  {Makes  a violent  effort.)  No,  no! — 
folly,  folly ! What  have  I learned  after  all ! That 
I' that  wretch.  Sinister,  has  been  tempting  my 
husband!  And  has  he  not  strength  to  resist? 
res— yes!  {Smiling.).  Foolish — foolish  tears! 
Tis  shame  to  think  so  badly  of  Edward  as  that ! 
For  shame ! — for  shame  I 

■ [^Exit,  L. 

^iSCENE  V. — A Public  Ballroom,  At  the  back,  a 

9 Conjurer’s  apparatus,  before  which  DEXTER  is 
standing  in  a fantastical  dress.  MR.  SNUGLEY, 
MRS.  SNUGLEY,  and  the  whole  of  the  relations, 
with  othe’r  persons,  smartly  dressed,  sitting  in 
. front — Snugley  nearest  the  front  of  stage, 

" Bex,  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — Dis  is  de  whole  of 
dis  exhibition,  and  I take  my  leave  mit  gratitude, 
and  beg  to  vish  all  of  you  ver  good  night. 

1 [_Exit. — All  applaud. 

Snug,  Come,  they  look  rather  pleasant  at  last. 


We’ve  signed  a sort  of  truce;  and  except  that 
brother  Frederic  called  my  champagne  “goose- 
berry,” as  usual,  and  aunt  Grandley  guessed  that 
my  rooms  were  papered  very  cheap,  and  that  one 
of  the  young  ones  slipped  a spoonful  of  ice-cream 
down  my  back,  and  that  my  wife  is  still  glumpish, 
we  get  on  pretty  well.  Very  clever  trick,  my 
dear,  that  he  did  with  my  watch  ? 

Mrs,  S.  Mr.  Snugley,  I have  seen  so  many  other 
extraordinary  tricks  to-day,  that  I cannot  appre- 
ciate these. 

Sinister.  {Darts  across  stage.)  Vy,  he’s  guv  me 
the  slip  1 

[Earit  at  back. 

Mrs,  Q.  Singularly  ungenteel  person  that,  to 
find  his  way  into  the  room. 

Enter  MAN  at  back, 

Man,  {Binging  bell.)  The  next  part  of  the  per- 
formance will  consist  of  a characteristic  Greek 
dance,  by  Ma’amselle  Cavatina  Pirouette. 

lExit, 

EMILY  enters  as  a Greek  Boy. 

Music, 

DANCE.— Emily. 

(At  conclusion  of  dance  the  company 
disperse,  leaving  Snugley  alone. 
Emily  reclines  at  back  of  stage, — 
Bell.) 

Snug.  Bravo ! bravo ! What  I all  gone  to  the 
refreshment  room  ? The  usual  manners — without 
me.  Why,  what’s  the  time?  {Takes  out  watch.) 
Eh  ? Oh,  my  watch  has  stopped ! Eh  ! what  the 

devil {Emily  looks  forward.)  Why,  this  is  not 

my  watch ! 

Em.  (Aside.)  Oh,  horror ! 

Snug,  And  yet  the  coat-of-arms  is  the  same.  It 
must  be  all  right ! 

Em.  Heaven  grant  it  may ! 

Snug.  But  no,  no ! It’s  not  the  gold  mark — it’s 
a pinchbeck ! Oh  that  rascally  con  j urer— Halloah ! 

Em.  {Comes  forward  and  puts  her  hand  before  his 
mouth.)  Hush!  hush! 

Snug.  Heyday — no,  I won’t  hush,  it’s  a robbery  I 

Em.  Hush-hush,  for  the  love  of  mercy,  hush ! 

Snug.  Um— I suppose  when  the  conjurer  does  a 
trick  of  this  sort,  he  keeps  you  to  stop  people’s 
mouths. 

Em.  No,  no.  I am  no  accomplice — pray,  pray  be 
silent ! You  have  been  kind  to  me  once.  It  is  I 
who  sold  you  the  trinkets  this  morning — you  re- 
member me  ? 

Snug.  Indeed  I do ! 

Em.  You  have  lost  your  watch,  but  oh ! you 
know  not  what  I have  lost  I 

Snug.  No,  I don’t. 

Em.  You  will  be  silent  ? 

Snug.  Well,  well,  poor  thing,  I will— I will. 

Em.  {Fainting.)  Thanks— thanks — sustain  me — 
the  lights  dance— the  room  moves  round— I shall 
drop ! 

Snug,  No,  don’t— don’t— there  was  such  a d-d 
row  when  you  dropped  last  time. 

Em.  Ah  I (Falls  in  his  arms.) 

Enter  MAN,  ringing  bell. 

Man.  The  next  part  of  the  performance  will  con- 
sist of  an  Indian  Juggler. 

{Enter  all  the  Relations — Picture.) 


END  OP  ACT  I. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — The  same  miserable  Apartment  cls  in 
Act  1st. — EMILY  discovered  loohing  out  of  the 
window.  The  Greek  dress  and  pistols  are  flung  on 
a chair, 

Em.  The  sky  grows  red  with  the  tint  of  morning 
— the  lamps  grow  fainter,  yet  does  he  not  return ! 
How  long  is  this  to  last  ? How  long  am  I to  endure 
this  wearing  anxiety  ? Hush ! that  is  his  footstep 
— it  approaches— no.  no,  it  ceases  in  the  distance. 
What  have  I not  to  fear  ? What  have  I to  hope  ? 
May  he  not  have  been  seized— dragged  to  a prison  ? 
Hut  no,  I will  not  think  of  the  worst — it  maddens 
me  ! Why  has  he  remained  so  long  ? Why,  when 
he  had  committed  the  fatal  act  did  he  not  return 
hither  ? Hush  I yes,  yes,  it  is  his  step— the  key 
turns— it  is— it  is  he ! 

DEXTER  staggers  on  intoxicated — door,  c. 

You  are  at  last  at  home. 

{Falls  weeping  on  his  neck.) 
Eex.  Home — of  course  I am.  A wise  man  makes 
himself  at  home  everywhere,  and  this  is  my  home 
in  particular.  I’m  a domestic  character.  I love 
my  wife,  and  I love  my  home.  I know  you  don’t 
think  it,  hut  upon  my  soul  I do. 

Em.  In  this  state  at  such  a moment ! Edward, 
Edward,  collect  yourself.  Eor  mercy’s  sake,  where 
have  you  been  ? 

Bex.  Where  have  I been '?  now,  you  should  not 
ask  a man  in  my  etherial  state  such  puzzling 
questions.-  But  I’ll  tell  you  where  I have  been — ^I 
have  been  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

Em.  There,  sit  down — ^rest  yourself —there,  you 
will  be  collected  soon.  {Re  sits.) 

Rex.  Now  don’t  interrupt — I tell  you  I’ve  been 
in  the  land  of  dreams,  and  there  what  do  you  think 
I saw  ? I saw  Honesty,  a poor  miserable  devil, 
with  his  sharp  bones  Cutting  his  yellow  skin,  and 
there  was  gold  and  silver  lying  in  heaps  about  him ; 
but  the  poor  wretch’s  hands  were  tied  and  he 
could  not  touch  it,  and  he  sniffed  fragrant  wines 
and  savoury  dishes,  but  he  could  not  take  a sip  nor 
a spoonful  j so  I walked  on,  and  then,  I met  Knavery. 
There  was  a fellow  for  you!  Lord!  to  see  how 
bravely  he  was  dressed,  and  there  was  not  an  angle 
in  his  body,  but  every  joint  was  so  superbly  rounded 
off  I Then  how  he  ate  and  drank,  and  what  chains 
and  trinkets  he  wore,  and  he  smiled  on  me  with  the 
most  good-natured  smile  in  the  world,  and  says  he, 
take  this,”  and  he  gives  me  this  watch. 

{Shows  it.) 

Em.  Thank  heaven!  at  all  events  he  has  not 
parted  with  it.  Reparation  is  still  possible ! 

Dex.  Yes,  he  gave  me  this,  which  I call  very 
liberal  and — {Enter  SINISTER,  D.  r.)  why 
there  he  is.  There  you  see  the  august  Knave^ — 
the  great  dispenser  of  wealth.  Mark  the  lines 
in  his  forehead,  they  are  all  so  many  veins  of  gold. 
Welcome  thou  Emperor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  thou 
King  of  Golconda. 

Sin.  King!  Hemperor  ! Vot,  don’t  ye  know  me? 
Em.  Hush — hush ! he’s  distracted. 

Deaj.  No— no— I’m  not ; I only  see  things  in  a 
poetical  light.  That’s  Sinister,  he’s  a great 
professor  of  the  black  art.  One  touch  of  his  hand, 
one  breath  of  his,  will  turn  an  honest  man  into  a 
thief.  Look  here,  you  old  sinner ! It’s  safe  ! 

{Holds  up  watch.) 
Em.  {To  Bexter.)  No ! no ! keep  it,  Edward ! My 
own  Edward,  you  know  not  what  you  are  doing. 


Sin.  {Wild  with  goy.)  Ha,  ha— brave!  brave! 
brave ! 

Bex.  Now,  my  love.  I know  what  I’m  about 
One  must  be  honest— that  is— honest  after  a fashion 
—One  mu3t  pay  one’s  debts— you  shall  have  it,  yoi 
glorious  little  counseller. 

( Offering  watch  to  Sinister. ) 

Em.  Do  not— do  not  betray  yourself  to  this 
man. 

Bex.  Betray ! Bless  you,  he  knows  of  the  exploit 
as  well  as  I do — ha ! ha  ! ha ! Sinister,  write  a 
receipt  in  full  for  the  arrears,  and  this  bauble  is 
yours.  {Holding  it  up.] 

Em.  (Beliherately)  Edward— you  do  not  give  this 
watch  to  that  man! 

Sin.  Vy,  marm  ? 

Bex.  Why,  my  love— don’t »you  see 

Em.  {Firmly.)  Edward,  you  are  not  yourself  now 
— ^I  repeat  it,  you  do  not  give  this  watch  to  that 
man. 

Sin,  Vy,  here’s  a pretty  go  ! 

Bex.  {Bolls  idiotically  in  his  chair.)  Ha!  ha! 
ha!  The  spirited  little  creature.  She’ll  be  too  much 
for  you,  arch  devil  as  you  are. 

Sin.  {Exasperated.)  It’s  mine — it’s  mine — I will 
have  it! 

Em.  {Immovably)  You  will  not. 

Sin.  Vill  not — ha ! ha ! — He’s  in  my  power.  It 
shall  be  mine.  Vun  vord  from  me  and  he’s  in  the 
hands  of  justice.  Ve’ll  see  if  I don’t  have  it. 

Em.  You  will  not  have  it. 

Sin.  Curses  on  you  ! I’ll  soon  send  some  vun  to 
bring  you  to  reason— You’ll  be  tried— you’ll  bei 
convicted!  {To  Bexter.)  My  proud  lady,  you’ll  be' 
sorry  then. 

Em.  {Firmly.)  Mr.  Sinister— it  was  you  that  bid  my 
husband  do  this  frightful  act — now  do  not  attempt 
to  deny  it— it  was ! It  is  you  that  would  now  reap 
the  fruits  of  it.  You  find  the  fruits  dashed  from' 
your  grasp,  and  you  would  avenge  yourself  by  de- 
livering up  to  justice  him  whom  you  have  tempted.i 
— ^Itisall  in  vain.  {Takes  the  watch  from  the 
hand  of  Bexter , who  has  sunk  into  a state  of  im- 
becility.) This  watch  remains  in  my  safe  keep^ 
ing. 

Sin.  {Enraged.)  [The  police  shall  come,  they  are 
within  my  call. 

Em.  {Catches  up  pistol  and  points  it.)  Hold 
there ! advance  one  step  ! — one  step  towards  this 
door — one  step  towards  that  window — raise  your 
voice  one  degree  higher  than  usual,  and  your  corpse 
is  stretched  on  that  floor.  {Sinister  remains  para-i 
lysed.)  Edward — Edward — rouse  yourself.  {Sup. 
ports  him  when  he  rises  from  chair  with  left 
hand.)  ' 

Bex.  {Faintly.)  Emily ! Emily ! 

Em.  Trust  to  me,  love.  (To  Sinister.)  Thougl^i 
a woman,  I am  not  weak — My  husband’s  honour, 
and  therefore  my  own  honour,  is  at  stake,  and  every 
nerve  is  strained  to  its  extreme  tension.  The 
wrongs  of  nations  may  arouse  the  courage  of  men, 
but  the  wrongs  to  the  domestic  hearth  will  raise 
that  of  a woman  till  she  is  a heroine— therefore 
beware! 

{Receding  towards  door  supporting 
Bexter.) 

Sin.  Oh ! oh ! oh ! {Whining.)  The  vatch  ! the 
vatch  ! A poor  man ! A poor  defenceless  man — 
You  wouldn’t  go  to  deprive  him  of  his  dues — Ye’re 
too  much  of  a lady,  marm  ! Look’ye,  we’ll  divide 
it— yes— I’ll  have  only  half— I’ll  have  only  the 
chain. 


^ Em.  No— no,  now  don’t  move  beyond  that  plank. 
J -There  ! right ! remain  there ! there— there  ! 

(Exitf  leading  off  Dexter ^ and  still  -point- 
ing  pistol  at  Sinister.  When  she 
^0^  has  closed  the  door  the  key  is  heard  to 

turn.) 

J Sin.  Damnation  ! (In  a fit  of^  impotent  rage 
'^\^r.atches  a knife  from  table  and  flings  it  at  door.  May 
,1 . i ou  live  to  see  him  hanged,  proud  lady,  and  may  I 
» ive  to  see  it  too.  Curses— curses  on  you  both, 
^^if  Trys  door.)  They’ve  bolted  me  in  And  I made 
®^  ut  the  whole  plan  so  clever — and  vorked  and 
orked  into  his  mind— and  now  this  here  is  the 
lend  on  it.  But  I’ll  have  every  stick.  (Looks 
ound  room.)  Vy,  it  an’t  vurth  thirty  shillin  the 
otonit!  Filthy  trash — trash — trash.  (Throws 

1 ireek  dress  on  ground  and  tramples  on  it.)  Vould  I 
.ould  trample  on  her  as  vore  ye,  as  I trample  on 
^^  ^ou.  Oh,  I’m  a poor  robbed,  plundered,  ill-used, 
j niserable  indiwidewel. 

! (Throws  himself  on  chair  with  face  on 

table  and  weeps, — Scene  closes. 

JCENB  II,— The  outside  of  the  house— Practic- 
^ ' able  window. 

Enter  PEWTER. 

tpLi  Pew.  Pots!  pots!  pots!  I say— po-o-o-o-ts ! 
" lere’s  a hemployment  for  a genlemau  vith  delicate 
j ungs— pots!  Mayhap,  they  calls  this  here  manners, 
keeping  a genleman  a- waiting  in  the  transaction  of 
jj^  iis  business.  (Sinister  appears  at  window.)  Ho, 
]3(,j^rot,  there  you  is,  is  you ! Now  vot’s  the  good  of 
I 7er  stickin’  there  looking  ? Vy  don’t  yer  come 
u^(-ind  hopen  the  door  ? 

Sin.  Ah,  it’s  werry  heasy  to  talk  about  hopenin’ 
L Ae  door,  but  ye  see  I’m  locked  in  here,  and  the 
i^^piey’s  gone  away. 

[. Ii  Peic.  Well,  it  vos  some  vun  as  know’d  the  vally 
J ipn  ye  any  how,  and  vos  afeard  sich  a precious 
Ijij  Particle  vud  be  lost. 

Sin.  It  wus  the  devil ! 

J,  I,  Pew.  Shouldn’t  vunder  in  the  leastest.  I always 
^ I thought  he’d  have  you  fast  someveres.  Yell,,  under 
J,  Lsich  circumstences.  I’ll  vish  you  good-bye.  I shall 
! be  back  in  about  a hour,  and  I sposes  I shall  find 
ye  at  that  ere  vinder  still. 

,,4;  Sin.  But  I say,  boy — old  boy,  can’t  you  give  us  a 
J , lift  out  ? 

j::.  Pew.  Vy,  I don’t  know.  I thinks  I should  dis- 
J ,j' charge  my  duty  to  society  better,  if  I left  you  in 
. there  safe;  but,  however,  as  society  ha’n’t  done 
I l[much  for  me.  I’ll  give  you  the  least  shade  of  a lift 
'Tout.  (Helps  him  out  of  window  by  assisting  him 
i with  his  shoulder  and  so  on.)  There,  take  it  heasy, 
don’t  tremble  so.  If  you  did  break  your  neck  it 
' wouldn’t  be  no  such  werry  serous  matter.  (Sinister 
JLis  on  the  ground.)  There  you  lies,  master.  Po-o-o-o-of 
•T,— puff! 

Sin.  Thank  ye,  boy — old  boy.  I han’t  ungrateful. 
: Here’s  a penny  for  yer. 

; L Pew.  A penny ! Come,  that  are  liberal ! that’s 
Tot  I calls  doin’  the  thing  ’andsome.  Lucky  chap 
you  is  to  be  able  to  hatford  it.  Is  there  hany  vun 
I inside  to  hopen  the  street  door  ? 

Sin.  No — vy? 

le  f Pew,  ’Cos  if  you  shud  vant  me  to  lift  you  in  the 
- ' ‘same  vay  as  you  corned  out  on,  I rayth’er  thinks  I 
:t  shall  increase  my  terms. 

fe  S'  . [Eajit,  L. 

gii  Sin.  Now,  if  they  his  to  be  got  at,  I’m  re- 
venged. Let  me  see— vere  shall  I go  ? Vy,  fust 
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the  gentleman  to  whom  the  vatch 
belongs.  I knows  he  by  sight — then  I’ll  tell  him 
—then  vill  he  set  out  on  the  scent,  and  he’ll  hoffer 
a reward,  and  he’ll  guv  me  a reward ; and  there 
shall  be  bills  on  the  wall  describin’  Muster  Dexter 
from  top  to  toe.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! I wonder  how  my 
proud  lady  vill  relish  that  I 

l^Exit,  L. 

SCENE  III. — The  Drawing-room  (as  in  Scene  III., 

Act  I.)— MRS.  SNUG-LEY  sitting  on  a soja— 

UNCLE  HERCULES  and  the  rest  of  his  rela- 
tions near  her. — FRED  reading  paper. 

Mrs.  G.  You  feel  better  now,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs,  S.  Yes,  thankye,  dear  aunt. 

Mrs.  G.  I’m  sure  that  little  wretched  husband 
of  yours — the  monster — ought— ought 

Sophy.  He  ought  to  have  his  eyes  pulled  out ! 

Mrs.  S.  You  are  very  kind,  cousin  Sophy. 

Her,  I was  always  against  the  match,  you 
know. 

Fred.  And  so  was  I — decidedly ! 

Mrs.  S.  But  the  idea  of  his  making  you  believe 
that  that  creature  you  found  in  his  arms  when  you 
entered,  was  I. 

Mrs.  G.  Trying  to  make  us  believe,  you  should 
say,  love.  Believe  it  we  never  did. 

Mrs.  S.  Then  his  embracing  that  other  creature 
— that  mountebank  girl ! 

Sophy 

Mrs.  G.  > Never  was  there  such  profligacy! 

Mrs.  S.) 

Her.  Such  highly  indecorous  conduct ! 

Fred.  Most  indelicate ! 

Sophy.  But  don’t  you  see,  love,  the  mystery  is  all 
explained.  This  dancing-girl,  you  see,  is  some 
creature  with  whom  your  husband  has  a horrid 
intrigue.  (All  bow.)  She  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  one  found  in  the  morning.  (All  look  in- 
quiringly.) She  is,  of  course,  acquainted  with 
the  conjurer,  and  you  recollect  his  rage  and  Mr, 
Snugley’s  intimacy  with  him,  yesterday.  Oh,  the 
whole  affair  is  as  clear  as  daylight ! 

Mrs.  S.  Goodness!  Through  what  a vista  of 
wickedness  can  I look!  How  obliging  are  you. 
Cousin  Sophy,  to  open  one’s  eyes  so  cleverly. 

Her.  Though,  with  all  deference  to  your  discern- 
ment, Sophy,  I don’t  believe  them  two  women  were 
the  same. 

Fred.  Oh,  no,  not  the  same ; decidedly  not ! 

Sophy,  I tell  you  they  are  the  same  j they  shall 
be  the  same.  It’s  obvious. 

Fred.  Oh,  no.  Two  women — two  women ! 

Her.  You  see,  Sophy,  you  are  too  much  inclined 
to  make  out  Mr.  Snugley’s  case  as  venial  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sophy.  (Losing  her  temper.)  I— I,  Uncle  Her- 
cules? I,  who  have  always  done  my  utmost  to 
sow  differences  between  my  cousin  and  her  hus- 
band ? 

Mrs.  S.  What’s  that  you  say.  Cousin  Sophy  ? 

Sophy ^ Oh,  nothing — nothing,  dear.  The  fact 
is.  Uncle  Hercules,  I understand  these  intrigues  a 
great  deal  better  than  you  do. 

Her.  Niece  Sophy,  I’m  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  S.  Hush,  hush  ! Now  don’t  let  us  fall  out 
among  ourselves.  We  must  unite  against  the 
common  enemy.  Ah!  no  doubt  the  delinquent 
will  look  finely  humiliated  when  he  makes  his 
appearance. 

(Snugley  heard  behind  scenes,  Green 
grow  the  rushes,  oh !”) 
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Mrs,  0.  Why,  what’s  that  ? 

Enter  SNUGLEY,  c. 

Snug.  (Singing.) 

“ Green  grow  the  rushes,  oh  I 
Green  grow  the  rushes,  oh ! 

The  sweetest  hours  I ever  passed. 

They  were  among  the  lasses,  oh 

(All  stare.) 

Mrs,  S,  Aunt,  he  does  not  look  so  humble  as  you 
expected. 

Snug.  (Aside.)  I never  knew  before  why  a rat  in 
a corner  was  courageous ; but  now,  as  they  won’t 
listen  to  explanations,  but  will  encumber  me  with 
sins  I never  committed,  egad ! I’ll  bear  them  as 
bravely  as  possible. 

Her.  (Advancing.)  Mr.  Snugley,  I and  the  rest  of 
the  family  have  been  discoursing  with  Mrs.  Snugley 
on  your  recent  conduct. 

Snug,  No  doubt.  If  there’s  anything  disagree- 
able to  be  said,  I should  say  no  one  would  shine 
better  than  you. 

Her.  That  your  conduct  is  anything  but  re- 
putable, we  all  agree. 

Snug.  There  you  are  in  the  right.  My  conduct, 
as  you  justly  observe,  is  most  Ssreputable.  You 
see,  it’s  a great  bore  to  be  reputable— and  being 
disreputable  is  so  very  entertaining. 

(All  shrink  — the  hoy  and  girl  walk 
round  him  at  a great  distance.) 

Mrs.  G.  My  dear,  only  listen  to  him. 

Mrs.  S.  Such  undisguised  profligacy ! 

Sophy.  I knew  he  would  display  himself  in  his 
true  character  some  day. 

Her.  The  only  question— a painful  one  it  was— 
is  whether  you  have  formed  an  unhappy  con- 
nection with  one  woman  or  with  two  ? 

Sophy.  It  was  but  one,  I’m  sure. 

Snug,  As  for  the  unhappiness  of  the  matter,  I 
don’t  know  anything  unhappy  about  it ; but  as 
for  the  question  about  one  or  two,  I think  you 
may  say  two— or  perhaps  you  will  be  nearer  the 
mark  if  you  say  three. 

',Mrs.S:  Oh! 

Her.  I knew  it  was  two. 

Sophy.  Ugly  creature ! 

(Looks  at  him  with  disgust.) 

Mrs.  G.  But,  Mr.  Snugley,  does  not  reflection 
sometimes 

Snug.  Oh,  you  cut  in  now,  do  ye  ? Why,  I con- 
fess, my  conscience  does  smite  me  sometimes; 
but  if  one  is  good-looking,  what  is  one  to  do  ? 
One’s  personal  attractions  play  the  devil  with  one’s 
virtue. 

Fred.  Upon  my  soul,  that’s  the  coolest  thing  I 
ever  heard. 

He}\  Really,  you  are  so  excessively  candid— I 
hardly  know  what  to  say. 

Snug.  I dare  say  you  don’t.  But  who  the  devil 
wants  you  to  say  anything  ? (Uncle  Hercules  walks 
up  stage  in  disgust.)  Come,  I’ve  disposed  of  him. 

Fred.  I must  put  a stop  to  this.  (Walks  up  to 
Snugley.)  Sar,  I shall  be  happy  to  speak  with  you, 
sar! 

Snug.  Well— speak  away — who  hinders  you? 
But  no — stop— stop  a bit. — Tom  ! Tom  I I say  1 

Enter  TOM,  cautiously, 

Tom.  Yes,  sir  ? 

Snug.  Bring  up  a strong  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  a light. 


Tom.  Yes,  sir.  mt 

Snug.  And  you’ll  see  that  my  pistols  are  loaded— 
that  I may  practice  my  shooting  in  the  garden — as 
I have  done  for  the  last  twelvemonth. 

Tom.  Yes,  sir.  (Fred  looks  alarmed.) 

Snug.  That’s  all,  Tom.— fExit  Tom.]— Oh!  (To  - 
Fred.)— By  the  way,  I think  you  wanted  to  say  a) 
something  to  me  ? dj 

Fred.  No — no— it  was  nothing.  i 

Sung.  Nothing,  was  it  ? That  would  be  the  most 
sensible  thing  you  ever  said  in  your  life ! 

Fred,  Vulgar  dog ! 

(Retires. — Flings  himself  in  chair,  and  ■ 
reads  paper.) 

Enter  TOM,  with  a salver,  on  which  is  a glass  of « 
hrandy  and  water,  “ 

Snug.  Ah,  that’s  right!  (Takes  a cigar  out  of 
pocket,  and  lights  it.)  This  is  comfortable ! 

(Sits  in  the  middle  of  the  room.) 

[Exit  Tom, 

Mrs,  G.  At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning ! 

Mrs.  S.  What  a frightful  picture  I 

Boy.  ’Pa,  ain’t  it  rummy  ? 

Sophy.  Mr.  Snugley,  I don’t  like  smoking. 

Snug.  Stop  a moment,  my  dear ; it  don't  draw 
very  well.  I’ll  just  bite  a little  bit  more  off  the 
top.  Ah ! that’ll  do.  My  dear,  I think  you  made 
a remark  ? 

Sophy.  Mr.  Snugley,  I can’t  bear  smoking. 

Snug,  Can’t  you  ? Now,  I think  it  very  agree- 
able. But,  however,  if  you  don’t  like  it,  I think 
you  had  better  retire  into  another  apartment. 

Mrs.  S.  Mr.  Snugley,  this  is  not  to  be  borne ! 

Snug.  Oh,  yes,  it  is,  my  love!  You  had  your 
share  of  the  fun  yesterday,  and  mine  begins  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  G,  But,  sir,  do  you  not  think  drinking 
spirits  at  so  early  an  hour  a very  bad  habit  ? 

Snug,  Bad!  A very  bad  habit— (drinfcs)— bad  in 
a physical  and  moral  point  of  view — (drinks) — in 
short,  bad  in  every  respect.  (Finishes  glass.)  It’s 
because  it’s  a bad  habit  that  I like  it. 

Mrs.  G.  Unheard  of  depravity ! 

Snug.  But,  holloa! — what’s  in  the  paper  to- 
day? (Snatches  the  paper  from  Frederic's  hand, 
and  leaves  him  in  amazement.)  Let’s  see.  Hum ! 
“Wanted  an  agreeable  companion.’’  That  can’t 
apply  to  any  of  the  present  company.  “ A real 
blessing  to  mothers.’’  That  don’t  apply  to  those 
confounded  children  of  yours.  Uncle  Hercules ! 

Children.  (Terrified.)  Oh,  ’pa ! 

Snug.  “ Restoration  of  beauty.”  Come,  I’ll  read 
that  out  loud  for  the  benefit  of  Sophy. 

Sophy.  Nasty  thing ! 

Enter  TOM,  with  a letter,  which  he  keeps  behind 
him. 

Tom.  (Whispers.)  Letter  to  you,  sir  — werry 
pertikler — ony  to  be  delivered  into  your  hands,  I 
sir ! 

Snug.  Well,  you  need  not  whisper ! (Tom  stares.) 
It’s  a letter  for  me,  is  it  ? [Eaiit  Tom.]  Let  me 
see.  Hem— hem— hem!  (Aside.)  Poor  little  crea- 
ture ! “ Come !”  Yes,  to  be  sure  I will ! My  dear 
friends,  you’ll  excuse  my  absence  for  a short 
time? 

Her,  We  will,  indeed ! 

Snug.  You  see,  I don’t  disguise  it ; it’s  a letter 
from  a lady — a kind  of  a sort  of  an  assignation; 
One  can’t  miss  these  things,  you  know.  Good- 
bye ! good-bye ! I dare  say  I shall  be  back  soon ; 
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I at  if  I am  not,  don’t  wait  lunch.  Really,  these 
ersonal  attractions  are  a devil  of  a bore. 

lExit. — All  the  relations  look  aghast. 
Mrs.  Snugleyt  on  the  contrary,  looks 
quiet  and  reflective, 

(for!  Mrs.  G.  My  dear,  I’m  in  such  a fever  I I must 
ssf  jiike  a turn  in  the  garden  to  cool  myself.  Come, 
ly  love.  (To  Hercules.)  Come,  my  pets ! 

Her.  A separate  maintenance  is  the  least  you 
•tftm  ask  for. 

[Exeunt  Hercules,  Mrs,  Grandley,  and 
children. 

Id  I Fred,  The  vulgar  dog  ought  to  be  handcuffed ! 

[Exit. 

Sophy.  My  beauty  want  restoring ! Faugh!  It’s 
isgusting ! 

[Exit, 

Mrs.  S.  Stop  a moment— stop  a moment!  I 
' lust  not  be  hasty ! I am  convinced  this  character 
5 an  assumed  one.  I have  often  been  jealous  of 
Ir.  Snugley ; but  that  he  should  at  once  turn  into 
his  undisguised  profligate,  I never  could  have 
elieved,  and  I do  not  believe  it  now ! It  is 
ssumed.  I have  allowed  these  relations  of  mine 
0 poison  my  mind  against  him— to  lord  it  over 
)?dm  in  every  way,  and  it  has  goaded  him  on  to 
i)  his ! The  circumstances  that  are  against  him  he 
iffered  to  explain;  but  I listened  to  them,  and 
rould  not  hear  him.  They  hindered  me  from 
endering  any  assistance  to  my  poor  sister  Emily ; 
hey  rejoice  to  set  me  at  variance  with  my  hus- 
k|i»and.  I am  afraid  they  are  a proud,  selfish, 
nerciless  set,  and  that  I have  listened  to  them  too 
ong. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  IV.— A Landscape. 

Enter  EMILY,  r. 

Em,  On  this  moment  does  all  depend.  It  is  this 
noment  that  requires  all  my  fortitude,  far  more 
;han  when  at  the  pistol’s  mouth  I kept  that  hungry 
vretch  at  bay ! He  comes ! 

Enter  SNUGLEY,  with  letter,  open. 


' Snug.  This  must  be  about  the  spot.  Oh,  here 
70U  are ! How  d’ye  do  ? (Aside.)  I wonder  what 
|:he  deuce  she  wants  ? 

Em.  I am  sorry— very  sorry— for  the  trouble  I 
liave  occasioned  you;  but  first,  before  I would 
Droceed  further,  there  is  a duty  I must  perform. 

, The  watch,  sir,  that  was  stol— that  you  lost,  sir — 
‘{Takes  it  from  her  hosom.)  There,  sir,  there! — 
•iake  it!  (He  takes  it— she  clasps  her  hands.) 
Thank  Heaven ! one  weight  is  now  removed  1 The 
iveight  of  poverty  may  still  press  hard— but  that 
Df  dishonour  is  gone ! 

Snug.  (Having  examined  watch.)  Well,  upon  my 
word,  you  are  a good  creature.  I must  find  some 
, 3ort  of  remuneration.  (Feels  in  pocket. ) 

Em.  Remuneration,  sir ! For  what  ? For  mere 
common  honesty  ? Oh,  sir,  have  you  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  an  humble  appearance  H That’s  because 
this  dress  betokens  poverty,  you  think  I cannot  be 
honest  without  a reward  ? 

Snug.  Oh,  well,  don’t  be  angry.  I assure  you,  it 
often  requires  a high  reward  to  keep  people  honest 
‘:in  any  station. 

Em.  Sir,  I am  not  angry.  Every  act  of  yours 
has  been  one  of  kindness.  One  thing  more  would 
I say.  You  know  a family  named  Grandley  ? 

Snug.  X do,  with  the  most  painful  accuracy. 


Em,  You  are  connected  with  them  in  some  man- 
ner ? 

Snug,  I have  that  felicity.  Miss  Catherine 
Grandley  that  was,  is  my  wife. 

Em.  Indeed!  Catherine!  (Voice  Jalters.)  Has 
she  ever  mentioned  a sister — a younger  sister, 
named  Emily  ? 

Snug,  Oh,  dear,  yes ! Emily  is  celebrated  in  a 
peculiar  manner  for  marrying  a strolling  player 
who  acted  Romeo,  and  going  the  devil  knows 
where.  Oh,  yes ; Emily  is  a very  important  person 
in  the  family  chronicles— not  talked  of  much  in 
mixed  company,  but  thought  of  a great  deal, 

Em.  I — I am  that  Emily. 

Snug,  You ! You  Emily ! Let  me  look  at  you. 
I’ve  a kindness  for  you.  You  are  the  only  one  of 
all  my  wife’s  relations  I have  not  devoutly  wished 
at  the  devil. 

Em,  From  you,  then,  it  may  not  be  in  vain  to 
look  for  kindness.  You  are  not  disposed  to  visit 
the  folly  of  a romantic  girl,  threatened  with  a 
death  by  hunger.  I will  not  excuse  my  flight  from 
the  house  of  my  uncle  Hercules. 

Snug.  Won’t  you  ? I’m  sure  I will.  If  there  is 
one  act  more  excusable  than  another,  I think  that 
act  is  running  away  from  Uncle  Hercules. 

Em.  No,  no!  The  folly  was  great,  I admit,  but 
was  not  the  punishment  severe  ? Oh,  sir,  you  know 
not  the  extent  of  misery  I have  endured — ^you,  to 
whom  the  absence  of  some  accustomed  luxury 
would  appear  a calamity,  cannot  conceive  the  situa- 
tion of  one  who,  used  to  every  luxury,  found  even 
sustenance  a matter  of  chance!  You  know  not 
that  withering  state  when  there  is  none  to  whom 
we  can  look  for  consolation!  You  cannot  know 
what  I have  felt,  when  he  for  whom  I sacrificed  all 
—when  my  husband— became  callous  from  repeated 
misery,  and  treated  my  fondness  with  coldness — 
perhaps  repelled  it!  When  want  has  been  more 
than  usually  gnawing,  I have  written  to  my  brother 
— to  my  uncle  Hercules 

Snug,  Stop ! You  did  not  address  my  wife  ? 

Em.  No ; I knew  not  where  she  was.  I did  not 
address  her. 

Snug.  Come,  I’m  glad  of  that ! 

Em.  I have  borne  all  with  such  fortitude  as  lay 
in  my  power.  Nay,  my  fortitude  seemed  to  increase 
with  the  burden  which  it  bore.  When  my  husband, 
finding  all  else  fail,  became  an  exhibitor  of  legerde- 
main, I became  a part  of  the  exhibition.  I sang  and 
danced,  as  you  saw  last  night.  But  what  I endured 
last  night  I never  endured  before.  At  that 
moment,  sir,  when  I appeared  all  smiles,  I had  a 
suspicion  that  my  husband  would  commit  the  fatal 
act,  which  you  know  too  well,  and  the  very  atmo- 
sphere seemed  to  press  on  me  with  the  weight  of 
lead.  I knew  that  an  unfeeling  landlord  had  threat- 
ened to  take  all  our  little  property,  and  leave  us 
without  a home.  I saw  my  proud  relations  sitting 
round,  and  yet,  sir,  I had  to  be  gay;  and  the 
cymbals  clashed,  and  my  hand  rang  merrily,  while 
my  heart  seemed  breaking. 

Snug.  Poor  little  creature!  Well,  well.  I’ll  be  a 
friend  to  you,  I only  wish  your  husband  had  been 
a trifle  more  scrupulous. 

Em.  Sir,  his  act  I cannot  excuse.  But  oh  ! judge 
him  not  too  severely. 

Snug,  Well,  well,  I won’t,  for  your  sake. 

Em.  The  tempter  came,  and  he  constantly  set 
forth  the  miseries  of  my  husband’s  state,  and  the 
facility  of  doing  wrong.  He  long  resisted  the  evil 
, counsel,  but  he  wavered  and  wavered,  and  at  last 
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he  fell.  The  watch  which  you  put  into  his  hands, 
and  which  I return  to  you,  was  in  outward  appear- 
ance as  an  old  metal  watch  which  has  belonged  for 
years  to  his  family.  The  resemblance  struck  him. 
It  seemed  that  chance  had  conspired  with  the 
tempter. 

Snug,  Ah,  by  the  bye,  I forgot  to  return  you 
the  pinchbeck.  (Compares  the  two.)  This  an  old 
family  watch  of  his ! To  be  sure,  it  was  the  re- 
semblance that  misled  me— the  coat  of  arms  alike 
in  both.  Take  me  instantly  to  your  husband. 
Yes,  first  I’ll  see  him,  and  then  we’ll  return  all 
three  of  us  to  my  own  house. 

Em,  No,  no,  no — not  to  my  relations. 

Snug.  Now  don’t  be  obstinate.  I’m  not  half  so 
easy  as  I look — I will  have  my  way  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

Em.  Oh,  sir— sir  I but  what  will  they  say  ? 

Snug,  Say?  Don’t  tremble  so — come  along; 
I’ve  got  the  whip-hand  of  Uncle  Hercules ! Say 
to  you,  indeed ! You  shall  hear  what  I’ll  say  to 
him.  Come  along,  my  dear ! 

lExeunt,  L.  h. 

SCENE  V. — An  Apartment  at  Snugley*s, — Centre 

Door. — MRS.  SNUGLEY  and  the  Relations  seated, 

SINISTER  standing. 

Sin.  Veil,  marm,  I’m  sorry  the  gentleman  han’t 
at  home,  but  now  ye  sees  all  about  this  here 
vatch. 

Mrs.  S.  (r.)  But  it  is  so  strange  my  husband^ 
should  never  have  told  me  about  it.  « 

Sophy.  It’s  just  like  all  he  does. 

Sin.  Veil,  marm,  them  ’ere’s  the  facts,  anyhow. 

Enter  SNUGLEY,  DEXTER,  and  EMILY,  veiled. 

Vy,  vot’s  here?  Vy,  no — it’s  hompossible!  Vy, 
here’s  the  man  as  vos  robbed  a coming  harm-in- 
harm  with  the  man  as  robbed  him ! 

(Dexter  whispers — Snugley  points  to  Sinister.) 

Mrs.  S.  Mr.  Snugley,  there  is  some  story  about 
your  gold  watch,  which  this  man  has  been  telling 
us. 

Snug.  Oh,  yes— it’s  a very  curious  story.  You 
see  this  gold  watch ; I’ve  often  told  you  it  was  not 
mine— really  belongs  to  this  gentleman.  Was  that 
the  story  ? 

All.  No ! 

Sin.  Vot!  the  vatch  is  his’n,  and  it  ain’t  your’n? 
Vy,  then,  if  it  wur  his’n  already — vy,  then  there’s 
some  dodge  someveres.  Cuss  me  if  I sees  how  it 
is! 

Dex.  Well,  there’s  one  thing  you  can  see — here 
are  ten  guineas  for  the  rent. 

Sin.  Corned  at  last!  There  han’t  a light’un 
among  ’em,  is  there  ? Veil,  I don’t  bear  malice — 
shake  hands,  Dexter.  You  von’t  ? Veil,  I han’t 
nothing  out  by  that.  It’s  your  old  fault— you 
han’t  got  no  feeling,  and  cuss  it,  that’s  vot  I don’t 
like  in  you ! 

[Ea-it,  c. 

Mrs.  S.  But,  Mr.  Snugley,  who  are  these  ? 

Snug.  I’m  coming  to  that : this  lady  whom  you 
see  veiled,  is  the  lady  who  has  exercised  so  much 
the  ingenuity  of  these  worthy  folks.  This  is  the 
lady  who  caused  that  little  interesting  discussion 
between  Uncle  Hercules  and  Cousin  Sophy,  whether 
she  was  one  or  two.  In  a word,  this  lady  is-^ — 
(All  stand  gazing.)  Look  here  I (Lifts  veil.) 

All.  Emily ! 

Em.  (To  Mrs.  S.)  Catherine,  do  you  not  know 
me? 


Mrs.  S.  My  dear— dear  sister ! 

(In  each  other's  arms,— The  other  rela  v 
flows  stand  apart.)  “ 

Rer,  Mr.  Snugley,  we  have  borne  much  to-day 
for  we  attributed  much  to  some  kind  of  aberration 
but  the  deliberate  affront  of  bringing  before  us  tha 
disgrace  to  her  family  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
There  is  but  one  alternative:  either  she  leavej^’^ 
instantly,  or  we  do.  f 

All.  Certainly!  f 

Snug.  That  alternative  is  soon  settled.  Tom ! , : 

Em.  Oh,  sir  ! 

Snug.  Now,  don’t  you  alarm  yourself.  Tom 
(Enter  TOM.)  Let  Mr.  Grandley’s  barouche  be  gO' 
ready,  without  loss  of  time.  - 

[^Exit  Tom, — The  relations  are  surprised 
But  my^  story  is  not  ended  yet.  You  know, 

have  been  in  my  hands?  having  been  entrusted  tc 
me  by  my  old  friend  the  late  owner.  You  know, 
my  dear,  how  long  I have  been  looking  for  th( 
heir  ? In  this  gentleman  I have  found  him ; the !“ 
arms  on  his  watch  led  me  to  an  inquiry,  whicl  “ 
proves  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Therefore,  mj 
dear  relations,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Dexter  has  a rent  roll  of  £5000  a-year. 

(All  start,] 

Mrs,  8.  My  dear  Emily,  let  me  congratulate  you 
on  your  happiness. 

Em.  Which  is  as  nothing  to  the  happiness  of 
being  reconciled  to  you. 

(The  relations  are  consulting.) 

Her.  Well,  though  Emily  was  imprudent,  yet  3 
think  the  faults  of  youth  ought  to  be  overlooked. 

Sophy.  Decidedly  so ! 

Fred.  £5000  a-year ! What  a felicitous  circum- 
stance. 

Mrs.  G.  We  must  forgive  her.  You’ll  counter- 
mand the  order  about  the  barouche  ? 

Snug.  By  no  means ! I tell  you  what : this  blow- 
ing hot  and  cold,  this  turning  your  back  upon 
people  in  misfortune,  and  being  suddenly  anxious 
to  make  it  up  when  you  find  they  are  better  off 
than  yourself,  may  be  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  it  won’t  do  here. 

Em.  Oh,  sir,  but  consider  my  relations. 

Dex,  If  they  seek  a reconciliation 

Snug,  It  won’t  do  here.  Ask  them  to  stop  at 
your  own  family  mansion  if  you  like— though  you 
won’t  do  that  often — but  here 

(Crack  of  whip.) 

Enter  TOM. 

Tom,  (Ddighted.)  The  barouche  is  ready,  sir. 

Snug.  Then  farewell.  Uncle  Hercules.  Farewell 
all. 

Her.  (To  Dexter.)  Sir,  I shall  be  proud  to  make 
your  acquaintance  at  some  future  opportunity. 
Indeed,  I can’t  help  sympathizing  with  a gentle- 
man of  your  family  finding  himself  related  to  so 
ungenteel  an  individual  as  that. 

(Pointing  to  Snugley.) 

Mrs.  G.  Such  a low  person. 

Fred.  Your  case  is  most  melancholy. 

Sophy,  Poor  young  man — I pity  him  ! 

[^Exeunt  all  the  relations. 

Snug.  There’s  a d-d  incubus  removed  at  last. 
Well,  Mrs.  Snugley,  do  you  see  what  a profligate  I 
am  ? 

Mrs.  S.  I see  you  have  restored  me  my  dear 
sister. 

Em.  Yes,  Catherine.  After  many  years  of  trial 
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have  found  yon  at  last,  when  I least  expected 

Snug.  Stop!  the  barouche  will  pass  in  a mo- 
ant. 

{The  top  of  the  vehicle  is  seen  above  the 
wall  with  all  the  relations,) 

.)od  bye!  good  bye!  There  they  go — hurrah! 
' ow,  Emily,  we  can  be  comfortable. 

Pewter.  (Behind  scenes.)  Pots  ! 

Em.  That  voice ! Oh,  pray  admit  him— that’s  a 
nd  friend  of  mine — an  honest  man. 

j 

^ Tom  admits  PEWTER. 

Pew,  Vot,  marm!  Vot,  sir!  Vot,  oldboy!  Vy, 
^ are’s  all  my  hold  friends  in  new  sitivations ! 
at  Snug.  They  tell  me,  my  friend,  you’re  an  honest 
- . an,  and  as  that’s  a rarity  now-a-days,  there’s  a 
f re-pound  note  for  you. 

Pew.  Long  life  to  your  honour ! Cum  here,  you 
^ .d  sinner,  &d  not  I always  tell  you  “ honesty  was 
'ir  le  best  policy  ?” 


{To  Sinister.— Drags  SINISTER  for- 
ward, who  now  enters  c.) 


Sin.  Now  don’t  be  a fool,  a dragging  me  again 
afore  the  company. 

Dex.  “The  company!”  Indeed,  I feel  I ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  appearing  before  them  myself. 

(To  audience— pointing  to  Sinister.) 

Forgive  two  penitents  their  errors 
mourning. 

Sin.  *Tis  a long  lane  as  hasn’t  got  no  turn- 
ing. • 

Snug.  Should  you  feel  any  anger— if  you 
please. 

Bestow  it  all  on  Uncle  Hercules. 

Mrs.  S.  Nay,  Mr,  Snugley,  I shall  take  this 
ill. 

Pew.  Give  us  full  happiness  without  “ tho 
chiU.” 

Em.  I have  borne  poverty— heart-rending 
care,  * 

But  your  unkindness,  friends,  I could 
not  bear; 

I wait  in  hope  and  fear,  oh ! cease  their 
strife. 

And  give  your  plaudits  to  “ The  Con- 
jurer’s Wife.** 
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